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A vineyard  in 
Spain — one  of  three 
countries  slated  to 
join  the  EC. 


EC  Treads  Rocky  Road 
Toward  Enlargement 

By  John  E.  Montel 


EC  membership  is  a leading  goal  for  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  and  the  stated  desire  of  present 
Community  members.  However,  the  negotiating 
process  will  be  long  and  involved,  considering  the 
many  new  problems  these  prospective  members  will 
bring  to  a Community  already  divided  over  important 
issues,  and  the  increased  competition  they  will 
pose  for  EC  farmers,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 
U.S.  exporters  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tobacco 
to  the  EC  likewise  anticipate  increased  competition, 
both  within  the  EC  and  in  third-country  markets. 


With  transition  to  Euro- 
pean Community  mem- 
bership just  now  being  com- 
pleted for  the  Community's 
newest  members — the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  Denmark,  and 
Ireland — the  EC  is  taking 
another  step  toward  enlarge- 
ment. This  time  the  pros- 
pective new  members  come 
from  the  South — Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Greece — and 
pose  a plethora  of  problems 
and  potentials  that  already 
has  sparked  heated  debate 
within  the  Community. 

The  debate  over  enlarge- 
ment, which  some  sources 
expect  to  be  completed  by 
as  late  as  1990,  focuses 
heavily  on  agriculture.  This 
attention  reflects  the  pros- 
pective members’  wealth  of 
farm  products — many  di- 
rectly competitive  with  those 
produced  in  the  EC-9;  the 
huge  sums  that  would  have 
to  be  spent  by  the  EC  on 
agricultural  support  and 
modernization;  and  the  new 
threats  to  political  consen- 
sus posed  by  countries 
whose  interests  may  diverge 
from  those  of  other  EC 
members. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wine,  Greek  and  Spanish  cit- 
rus, and  Portuguese  tomato 
paste  are  just  a few  of  the 
products  worrying  producers 
in  France  and  Italy.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand, 
could  see  its  already  huge 
cost  of  supporting  the  EC 
Common  Agricultural  Policy 
rise  still  further  as  funds  are 
absorbed  by  the  new  mem- 
bers. And  other  members 
that  are  now  net  recipients 
of  money  from  FEOGA — the 
EC's  agricultural  fund — 
could  in  the  future  become 
net  contributors. 

The  United  States,  mean- 
time, views  EC  enlargement 
as  basically  a matter  for  de- 
cision by  the  Europeans  con- 
cerned. The  political  attrac- 
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tion  of  the  Community  for 
the  three  applicant  Mediter- 
ranean democracies — each 
of  which  has  recently 
emerged  from  periods  of  au- 
thoritarian rule — is  obvious. 

But  there  are  also  risks 
for  U.S.  economic  interests, 
which  would  face  increased 
competition  in  a market  that 
last  year  accounted  for  over 
a fourth  of  total  U.S.  farm 
product  exports,  plus  possi- 
bly expanded  competition  in 
other  markets  from  subsi- 
dized exports  of  the  new 
members. 

First  Steps  Taken 

The  first  steps  toward  ac- 
tual EC  membership  have 
now  been  completed  by  all 
three  prospective  members. 
Greece  submitted  its  formal 
application  last  December 
(see  the  September  12  issue 
of  Foreign  Agriculture );  Por- 
tugal, in  March  of  this  year; 
and  Spain,  this  July. 

Greece  is  the  furthest  ad- 
vanced of  the  three  in  its 
bid  for  membership,  having 
signed  an  Association  Agree- 
ment with  the  EC  in  1962. 
Progress  toward  harmoniza- 
tion later  was  frozen  during 
the  rule  of  the  military  junta 
in  1967-73,  but  by  then  the 
country  was  enjoying  duty- 
free treatment  of  most  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  EC. 
Nontariff  barriers  are  still 
applied,  however,  and  the 
Greek  adjustment  to  freer 
access  for  EC  products  and 
the  EC  common  external 
tariff  is  moving  at  a rela- 
tively slow  pace. 

So  far  in  the  negotiations 
over  actual  EC  membership, 
opening  positions  have  been 
laid  out  and  problem  areas 
identified.  And  this  fall  is 
likely  to  see  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  on  such  dif- 
ficult issues  as  agriculture, 
harmonization  of  the  Greek 
and  EC  tax  structures,  and 
Greece’s  economic/trade  re- 
lations with  third  countries. 

A possible  timetable  for 
Greek  accession  includes: 
Conclusion  of  negotiations 
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in  late  1978,  membership 
with  voting  rights  around 
the  beginning  of  1980,  and 
a further  transition  period  of 
3-5  years. 

Spain  sought  Associate 
membership  with  the  EC  in 
1962  also.  But,  unlike 
Greece,  it  never  achieved 
this  status,  instead  settling 
for  a preferential  commer- 
cial trade  agreement  signed 
in  1970.  Spain  nontheless 
benefits  from  important  EC 
tariff  preferences  on  many 
agricultural  products — in- 
cluding nuts,  citrus,  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
wine. 

The  country  submitted  its 
formal  application  for  EC 
membership  on  July  28, 
1977,  and  is  expected  to 
follow  a concession  time- 
table that  would  include: 
Presentation  of  the  EC’s 
opinion  to  the  Council  in  mid 
or  late  1978;  negotiations 
beginning  in  1979  and  run- 
ning 2-4  years;  EC  member- 
ship with  full  voting  rights 
by  the  beginning  of  1984; 
and  a 3-5  year  transition 
to  full  EC  membership. 

Portugal  enjoys  EC  pref- 
erences on  certain  farm 
products  under  a 1972  bi- 
lateral agreement,  but  its 
preferences  are  less  than 
those  for  Greece  and  Spain. 
Its  application  for  EC  mem- 
bership was  submitted  by 
Prime  Minister  Soares  on 
March  28,  1977. 

The  EC  Council  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  eventual  Por- 
tuguese membership.  It  also 
has  instructed  the  EC  Com- 
mission to  prepare,  in  con- 
sultation with  Portugal,  an 
opinion  on  how  the  negotia- 
tions might  proceed  and 
what  could  be  done  during 
the  negotiations  to  help 
bridge  the  enormous  gap 
between  the  Portuguese 
economy  and  those  of  EC 
Member  States. 

The  Commission  is  ex- 
pected to  present  its  opinion 
to  the  Council  in  early  1978, 
allowing  negotiations  to  be- 
gin in  late  1978.  Prelimi- 


nary estimates  by  Commis- 
sion officials  suggest  a ne- 
gotiating period  of  2-4  years, 
followed  by  perhaps  a 10- 
year  adjustment  period. 

Prime  Minister  Soares,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  urging 
that  integration  into  the  EC 
be  completed  by  1985. 

All  three  applicants  view 
EC  membership  as  being  to 
their  advantage,  despite  the 
tremendous  economic  and 
social  changes  necessary  to 
aline  their  countries  with 
those  of  present  EC  mem- 
bers. Of  the  three,  Spain 
has  the  strongest  economy, 
and  most  EC  officials  believe 
that  Spain  could  economi- 
cally withstand  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership  at  a 
relatively  early  date. 

Difficult  Negotiations 

Accession  negotiations  are 
likely  to  be  difficult,  how- 
ever. The  French  and  Italians 
will  bargain  cautiously  and 
hard  to  nail  down  an  over- 
haul of  the  EC's  agricultural 
system.  They  want  to  en- 
sure that  Spain  will  not  flood 
EC  markets  with  unlimited 
quantities  of  fruit,  other  ag- 
ricultural products,  and  wine 
that  will  displace  their  own 
production,  and  that  the  EC 
will  provide  offsetting  com- 
pensation to  French  and  Ital- 
ian farmers  if  this  were  to 
occur. 

Indeed,  the  Community 
faces  a number  of  difficult 
problems  in  expanding  to  12 
members  from  the  present 
nine.  At  the  heart  of  these 
problems  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  members  would  be  es- 
sentially poor  nations  with 
much  less  to  offer  than  they 
would  receive. 

The  Community's  long- 
term objective  has  been  to 
create  a homogeneous,  inte- 
grated market.  Instead  it 
has  seen  increased  dispari- 
ties in  growth  rates,  in- 
comes, and  industrialization 
between  the  weaker  econo- 
mies— Italy,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom — and 
the  relatively  strong  ones. 


These  differences  would 
be  increased  still  further 
with  accession  of  the  three 
prospective  members,  and 
huge  expenditures  would  be 
required  to  bolster  econo- 
mies of  the  new  nations. 
Commission  officials  esti- 
mate that  without  a change 
in  existing  EC  policies,  the 
three  would  receive  net  an- 
nual transfers  amounting  to 
about  $1.2  billion  for  Spain 
and  $375  million  each  for 
Greece  and  Portugal. 

Aside  from  these  finan- 
cial and  economic  difficul- 
ties, there  is  a potential  po- 
litical problem.  The  new 
members,  together  with 
Italy,  could  form  a “south- 
ern” bloc  to  argue  effec- 
tively for  agricultural  change 
unacceptable  to  the  pre- 
dominantly northern  mem- 
bers of  the  EC-9. 

Any  agricultural  costs 
would  be  borne  by  FEOGA, 
which  is  responsible  for  fi- 
nancing market  support  and 
structural  improvement  ac- 
tivities. Already,  total  ag- 
ricultural expenditures 
amount  to  some  70  per- 
cent of  the  EC  budget,  and 
one  nation — Germany — 
foots  about  28  percent  of 
the  FEOGA  market  support 
bill  while  receiving  only 
13  percent  of  total  support 
outlays. 

CAP  Questions  Persist 

Moreover,  plans  for  en- 
larging the  EC-9  come  at  a 
time  when  there  are  burning 
questions  about  the  CAP 
generally — namely,  whether 
Community  farm  support 
should  be  open  ended  or  in- 
volve broader  producer  co- 
responsibility than  exists 
now  for  resulting  surpluses, 
whether  the  agricultural 
and/or  consumer  sectors 
should  be  insulated  from 
monetary  changes  by  apply- 
ing taxes  and  subsidies  on 
intra-Community  trade,  and 
whether  some  of  the  basic 
CAP  concepts  need  to  be 
modified  to  meet  potential 
strains  on  the  system.  The 


“The  Community’s 
long-term  objective 
has  been  to  create 
a homogeneous, 
integrated  market. 
Instead,  it  has  seen 
increased  disparities 
in  growth  rates, 
incomes,  and 
industrialization 
between  the  weaker 
economies — Italy, 
Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom — 
and  the  relatively 
strong  ones” 
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“The  new  members, 
together  with  Italy, 
could  form  a 
‘southern  bloc’  to 
argue  effectively 
for  agricultural 
change  unacceptable 
to  the  predominantly 
northern  members 
of  the  EC-9.” 


United  Kingdom  is  a pro- 
ponent of  modifications  such 
as  these. 

Expanding  the  Community 
before  the  issues  are  re- 
solved would  certainly  com- 
pound the  difficulties  in 
reaching  a common  accord 
on  such  questions.  It  also 
would  complicate  even  more 
the  establishment  of  new 
common  agricultural  poli- 
cies, such  as  those  pending 
for  alcohol  and  sheep  meat, 
and  the  modification  of  pres- 
ent ones  affecting  olive  oil, 
fresh  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  wine. 
The  prospect  of  greater 
FEOGA  costs,  in  turn,  could 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  the 
principles  of  free  agricul- 
tural trade  within  the  EC. 

Another  difficult  problem 
is  the  effect  new  members 
would  have  on  an  already 
tedious  voting  procedure. 
Although  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
does  not  require  a unani- 
mous vote  (rather,  a weight- 
ed majority),  the  EC  Council 
of  Ministers  in  practice  has 
voted  unanimously  on  the 
important  issues. 

Already,  the  Council  is  en- 
countering great  difficulty  in 
reaching  consensus  on  the 
issues.  And  to  try  to  reach 
unanimity  among  12  coun- 
tries on  issues  that  are 
often  sensitive — and  that  so 
greatly  affect  agricultures  in 
France  and  Italy — will  be 
almost  impossible. 

Consequently,  the  EC  will 
have  to  come  up  with  some 
radical  reform  in  the  voting 
procedure  before  taking  in 
new  members. 

Currently,  some  people  in 
the  EC  are  talking  about  a 
two-tier  procedure  that 
would  give  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  important 
votes  to  the  present  mem- 
bership and  some  type  of 
secondary  role  to  the  new 
Member  States.  Such  a move 
obviously  would  create  new 
problems,  since  it  implies  a 
second-class  citizen  role  in 
the  important  voting  pro- 
cedure. 


In  light  of  such  difficul- 
ties, some  who  follow  these 
events  believe  that  the  EC 
will  become  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  institutional  and  re- 
source problems  that  it  will 
let  the  negotiations  drag  out 
beyond  their  present  target 
dates — or  that  the  three  ap- 
plications may  be  acted  on 
in  concert  at  some  later 
date.  The  latter  move  would 
give  the  EC  time  to  come  up 
with  solutions  to  common 
problems  posed  by  the  pros- 
pective members. 

The  impact  of  enlarge- 
ment on  Community  agricul- 
ture would  vary  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  coun- 
try involved. 

Impact  on  Farmers 
In  the  EC-9 

While  the  three  prospec- 
tive members  already  en- 
joy some  tariff  preference  in 
the  EC,  their  products  still 
are  subject  to  many  non- 
tariff barriers  and  do  not 
have  access  to  the  protected 
EC  market  that  would  pre- 
vail once  they  become  mem- 
bers. Nor  do  they  benefit 
from  agricultural  subsidies 
such  as  those  in  Italy,  which 
assist  inefficient  surplus- 
producing  industries  that  al- 
ready are  having  a hard  time 
competing  in  EC  markets. 

Should  the  new  producers 
demand  benefits  similar  to 
those  now  enjoyed  by  Italy, 
costs  of  agricultural  support 
would  rise  tremendously  and 
the  Community  might  face 
the  prospect  of  overwhelm- 
ing surpluses  of  products  al- 
ready in  oversupply. 

Farmers  in  southern 
France  and  Italy  even  now 
are  objecting  to  the  potential 
threat  from  their  new  com- 
petitors, particularly  for 
wine,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  olive  oil. 

Spain,  especially,  is  viewed 
as  a formidable  competitor. 
The  country  h?s  a large,  rel- 
atively efficient  agricultural 
sector,  as  well  as  a rapidly 
expanding  economy.  For  in- 
stance, wine  area  in  Spain, 


at  1.6  million  hectares,  al- 
ready exceeds  that  of 
France,  presaging  stiff  com- 
petition in  EC  and  world 
markets  should  Spain  boost 
yields  from  the  currently  low 
35  hectoliters  per  hectare 
(compared  with  an  EC  aver- 
age of  70). 

Portugal  likewise  is  an  im- 
portant wine  producer  and 
exporter,  and  Greek  wine 
production  is  on  the  rise. 

Considering  the  problems 
that  already  have  arisen  as 
a result  of  French  and  Ital- 
ian overproduction  of  wine — 
for  example,  the  so-called 
wine  war  of  1976 — this  is- 
sue could  be  a major  stum- 
bling block  to  accession  of 
the  new  members. 

Similar  competition  is 
posed  by  the  Spanish  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry, 
which  one  report  indicates 
will  expand  by  77,000  hec- 
tares over  the  next  3 years 
alone. 

Spain  already  ranks  as 
the  world’s  largest  exporter 
of  citrus,  and  oranges  and 
tangerines  in  particular,  with 
these  products  accounting 
for  around  two-thirds  of 
Spain’s  foreign  exchange 
earnings  from  argriculture. 
In  1975,  the  country  ship- 
ped some  1.4  million  metric 
tons  of  citrus  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  or  about 
90  percent  of  total  exports, 
compared  with  79  percent  in 
1971. 

Added  Spanish  competi- 
tion in  the  EC  could  come 
from  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  other  deciduous  fruits, 
and  a number  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products. 

Similar  competition  can 
be  expected  from  Portu- 
guese tomato  products,  to- 
matoes, and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  already  is  a lead- 
ing EC  supplier  of  citrus, 
grapes,  peaches,  dried 
fruits,  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices,  tomato  products,  and 
olive  oil. 

There  is  some  potential 
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for  expanding  Community 
grain  and  meat  exports  to 
Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain, 
although  in  the  long  run  the 
new  members  will  be  in- 
terested in  boosting  their 
own  production,  especially 
with  the  help  of  EC  market 
supports. 

Spain  and  Greece  already 
give  Community  dairy  prod- 
ucts some  preferential  treat- 
ment in  their  markets.  And 
Portugal  is  committed  to 
maintaining  the  EC’s  share 
of  its  dairy  imports.  Thus, 
there  may  be  some  possibil- 
ity for  a small  rise  in  EC 
dairy  sales  from  the  Nine  to 
the  three  new  members. 
However,  the  Community 
cannot  expect  enlargement 
to  create  substantial  new 
markets  or  ease  significantly 
its  dairy  surplus  problems. 

All  three  prospective 
members  expect  to  benefit 
from  EC  regional  and  struc- 
tural aids,  however  limited 
those  programs  have  been 
so  far.  Accession  to  the 
Community  would  most  like- 
ly mean  higher  food  prices 
for  the  new  members'  con- 
sumers and  perhaps  dimin- 
ished competitiveness  for 
their  major  exports,  e.g.,  to- 
mato concentrates.  The  EC 
might  have  to  expand  its  ex- 
port subsidy  policy  to  help 
the  three  to  maintain  their 
overseas  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  acces- 
sion to  the  EC  would  also 
mean  removing  protective 
barriers  to  imports  from  the 
Community  and  from  some 
third  countries.  Competition 
from  northern  EC  members, 
particularly  for  meat  and 
dairy,  might  thwart  the 
hopes  of  Greece,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  to  develop  their 
own  livestock  industries. 

Effects  on 
Third  Countries 

The  EC  has  granted  pref- 
erences to  Mediterranean 
and  ACP  (African,  Carib- 
bean, and  Pacific)  countries 
for  farm  products  in  which 
the  EC  is  not  self-sufficient. 


Bringing  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Portugal  might  lead  to 
EC  self-sufficiency,  or  even 
surpluses  for  products  such 
as  oranges,  tangerines, 
lemons,  tomato  products, 
and  olive  oil  and  might, 
therefore,  call  into  question 
the  EC  policy  of  Mediter- 
ranean preferences. 

Greece  has  already  sug- 
gested there  should  be  a 
standstill  on  Mediterranean 
preferences  for  5 years,  but 
no  one  is  actually  contem- 
plating such  a measure.  To 
protect  the  three  new  mem- 
bers and  also  Italy,  the  Com- 
munity might  decide  to 
tighten  its  reference  prices 
or  other  import  control 
mechanisms  for  third  coun- 
try suppliers,  particularly 
against  preferential  sup- 
pliers. 

Greece  and  Spain  are 
heavily  protected  agricultur- 
al markets.  (Commission  of- 
ficials generally  regard  the 
Greek  agricultural  import 
system  as  less  open  than 
the  Community's.)  Portugal 
engages  in  some  restrictive 
licensing  but  may  be  more 
open  these  days  than  the 
other  two,  since  it  must  im- 
port half  of  its  food  needs. 
Thus,  some  third  countries 
might  stand  to  gain  for  cer- 
tain commodities  from  EC 
enlargement,  provided  the 
EC  system  does  not  become 
more  protective. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which 
U.S.  agricultural  products 
would  be  affected  by  greater 
protection  in  the  three  new 
members.  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Greece  already  apply 
nontariff  barriers  to  grain 
imports.  Moreover,  stimulus 
from  EC  investment  and  ag- 
ricultural support  could 
boost  livestock  production 
and  per  capita  meat  produc- 
tion, thus  increasing  pros- 
pects for  U.S.  feedgrain  and 
oilseed  sales.  The  citrus  and 
tobacco  industries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  quite  likely 
to  ask  for  protection  from 
similar  U.S.  products. 

All  three  prospective 


members  employ  some  pro- 
tection against  soybean  im- 
ports in  order  to  protect 
their  olive  oil  industries. 
They  may  accept  the  EC’s 
duty-free  rate  for  soybeans, 
or  they  may  ask  the  Com- 
munity to  renegotiate  the 
bindings  on  soybeans  and 
soybean  products  in  light  of 
the  changed  EC  situation  for 
fats  and  oils. 

Accession  of  the  new 
members  could  increase 
support  for  other  measures, 
such  as  a vegetable  oils  tax. 

U.S.  Citrus  and 
Tobacco  May  Suffer 

Probably  the  greatest  po- 
tential threat  to  U.S.  trade 
comes  from  citrus  (especial- 
ly lemons)  and  tobacco, 
since  some  of  the  leading 
exporters  of  these  products 
would  be  within  the  confines 
of  the  Community. 

U.S.  fruit  and  vegetable 
exports  to  the  EC,  which  in 
1975  totaled  an  estimated 
$300  million,  already  have 
begun  to  feel  a competitive 
impact  from  Greece  and 
Spain.  Greek  citrus  now  en- 
ters the  EC  duty  free,  and 
Spanish  oranges  and  tan- 
gerines are  subject  to  a 12 
percent  duty  during  October 
16-March  31,  compared  with 
20  percent  for  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  U.S. 
lemons  must  pay  a duty  of 
8 percent,  compared  with 
4.8  percent  for  Spain. 

The  fear  here,  however,  is 
that  the  EC  price  support 
system  might  prompt  pro- 
duction and  price  increases 
in  the  new  members  and  a 
consequent  flood  of  EC  sur- 
pluses to  traditional  U.S. 
markets  in  northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

U.S.  tobacco,  already  un- 
der intense  pressure  in  tra- 
ditional EC  markets,  earned 
$406  million  in  the  EC  dur- 
ing 1975  out  of  the  Com- 
munity’s total  import  of 
$1.2  billion.  But  its  market 
share  there  has  been  declin- 
ing for  many  years  and 


“Farmers  in 
southern  France 
and  Italy  already 
are  objecting  to 
the  potential 
threat  from  their 
new  competitors, 
particularly  for 
wine,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and 
olive  oil.” 
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Growth  Slows  in  Malaysian  Textile  Industry 


could  fall  much  further  if 
Greece  joins  the  European 
Community. 

Traditionally,  Greece  has 
been  a producer  and  export- 
er of  oriental  tobacco,  which 
is  not  directly  competitive 
with  U.S.  tobaccos.  How- 
ever, the  fear  is  that  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  EC  mem- 
bership might  prompt 
Greece  not  only  to  expand 
production  of  oriental  tobac- 
co, but  also  to  diversify  into 
burley  and  other  types  that 
are  competitive  with  U.S.  to- 
baccos. Such  a change 
would  first  threaten  U.S. 
markets  in  the  European 
Community  and  later  third- 
country  markets  where 
Greek  tobacco  might  com- 
pete effectively  with  the  aid 
of  EC  export  subsidies. 

Some  sources  feel  that 
the  long-term  effect  might 
be  a 10-20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  tobacco  exports, 
while  a decrease  of  5 per- 
cent could  take  place  over 
a shorter  period. 

During  1976,  Greece  ship- 
ped $38  million  worth  of  to- 
bacco to  the  EC  out  of  its 
total  export  of  $175  million. 
In  addition,  the  Community 
received  increased  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco  from  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  nations 
that  benefit  from  EC  prefer- 
ences and  have  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  U.S.  market 
share. 

U.S.  vegetables  and  can- 
ned fruits  likewise  would 
face  increased  competition 
in  an  enlarged  EC. 

Although  it  is  still  too 
early  to  assess  the  total  im- 
pact on  enlargement,  one 
thing  is  clear:  the  United 
States  needs  the  large  EC 
market,  which  last  year  ac- 
counted for  $6.4  billion  of 
the  $23-billion  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports. 

The  United  States  also  is 
anxious  to  retain  its  expand- 
ing farm  markets  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Portugal,  whose 
combined  takings  of  U.S. 
farm  products  totaled  over 
$1  billion  last  year.  □ 


After  a decade  of  rapid 
expansion,  the  growth 
rate  of  Malaysia's  textile  in- 
dustry has  slowed  and  it 
now  faces  a series  of  prob- 
lems whose  solutions — par- 
ticularly those  connected 
with  future  growth — will  de- 
pend on  its  ability  to  com- 
pete in  domestic  and  world 
markets.  Increased  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton,  an 
important  raw  material  for 
Malaysia’s’  textile  industry, 
also  hinges  on  market  ex- 
pansion. 

Malaysia’s  domestic  mar- 
ket is  small.  The  12.7  mil- 
lion domestic  consumers  an- 
nually use  an  average  of 
only  about  3.3  kilograms  of 
textiles  per  person,  even 
though  per  capita  income — 
estimated  at  $859  in 
1976 — is  higher  than  in 
many  neighboring  countries. 

Constraints  of  small  pop- 
ulation and  low  consump- 
tion of  textiles  are  made 
more  severe  by  competition 
from  imported  textiles  in 
domestic  markets.  As  a con- 
sequence, increases  in  pro- 
duction will  be  largely  con- 
tingent on  export  trade  in 
textile  markets  where  com- 
petition is  strong. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the 
industry’s  outturn  consists 
of  cotton  products  made 
from  imported  cotton,  most 
of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Pakis- 
tan, and  Tanzania. 

From  1971/72-1975/76, 
Malaysia  bought  more  than 
a third  of  its  raw  cotton 
from  the  United  States.  Esti- 
mated to  be  slightly  higher 
in  1976/77,  the  U.S.  share 
might  show  another  rise  in 


By  Christopher  E.  Gold- 
thwait,  agricultural  econo- 
mist, Cotton  Division,  For- 
eign Commodity  Analysis, 
FAS. 


1977/78.  Of  total  1976/77 
imports  of  70,000  bales 
(480  lb  net),  about  30,000 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Malaysia's  textile  industry 
dates  from  the  late  1950’s 
when  the  Government  began 
to  seek  projects  to  reduce 
the  country’s  annual  import 
bill,  including  textile  im- 
ports. As  a result,  the  coun- 
try’s first  cotton  mill  was 
established.  One  of  the 
smallest  but  fastest  growing 
textile  industries  in  East 
Asia  in  the  1960’s,  the  in- 
dustry had  pushed  its  spin- 
dle capacity  to  300,000  by 
1976. 

Along  with  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  spindles  came 
an  accompanying  rise  in 
Malaysia’s  use  of  raw  cot- 
ton. From  only  2,000  bales 
in  1957/58,  consumption 
grew  steadily  to  a record  of 
82,000  bales  in  1973/74. 
In  1973,  as  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s drive  to  boost  tex- 
tile exports,  Malaysia's  tex- 
tile firms  ordered  foreign- 
made  machinery  and  began 
to  create  a fully  integrated 
industry. 

But  in  the  same  year,  the 
industry’s  plans  to  expand 
output  were  dampened  by  a 
weakened  world  economy 
and  an  acute  textile  reces- 
sion. Faced  with  a heavy 
debt  load,  intense  competi- 
tion from  other  textile-pro- 
ducing countries,  rising  raw 
material  costs,  and  sluggish 
demand  in  textile-importing 
countries,  Malaysian  manu- 
facturers have  had  only  lim- 
ited success  in  fulfilling 
plans  to  expand  the  indus- 
try’s productivity. 

The  overall  small  size  of 
the  industry  and  of  its  in- 
dividual mill  complexes 
mean  that  economies  of 
scale  cannot  be  maximized 
to  the  extent  achieved  in 
other  Far  Eastern  countries. 

Further,  the  Malaysian 


Government  does  not  pro- 
vide export  incentives  or 
subsidies.  In  fact,  the  textile 
industry  claims  that  ex- 
change rate  procedures,  tax- 
es, and  opposing  domestic 
business  interests  put  the 
country’s  textile  industry  at 
a disadvantage  compared 
with  foreign  industries.  In 
terms  of  value,  the  country 
remains  in  a deficit  position 
in  total  textile  trade. 

Still,  export  sales  have 
inched  upward  and  reached 
$123  million  in  1976.  Most 
textiles  are  shipped  to  the 
European  Community,  the 
United  States,  and  Australia. 
U.S.  textile  imports  from 
Malaysia  are  an  important 
element  in  this  trade.  In 
1976,  shipments  to  the 
United  States  reached  $12 
million  in  value,  up  from  $9 
million  in  1975. 

(During  1976,  the  Ma- 
laysians faced  a particular- 
ly acute  problem  when  a 
cotton-producing  country — 
with  which  Malaysia  had  a 
long-term  bilateral  agree- 
ment to  provide  raw  cot- 
ton— changed  governments 
and  renegotiated  the  pact  at 
much  higher  prices.) 

A recent  development  in 
the  Mayalsian  industry's  ef- 
fort to  improve  its  compet- 
itive position  is  a request 
by  the  Malaysian  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association 
(MTMA)  for  assistance  from 
the  newly  formed  Textile  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry. The  MTMA  has  re- 
quested Government  credits 
to  help  finance  exports  and 
insurance,  lower  duties  on 
imports  needed  for  textile 
manufacture,  and  revision  of 
foreign  exchange  proce- 
dures. The  Government  re- 
cently suspended  its  duty  on 
raw  cotton  imports,  and  is 
considering  the  other  re- 
quests. □ 
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Jordan  Boosting  Output 
Of  Eggs  and  Broilers 

By  Shackford  Pitcher 


In  just  a few  years,  Jordan 
has  boosted  its  domestic 
production  of  broilers  and 
eggs,  and  in  1977  alone  ex- 
pects output  of  each  of  these 
items  to  increase  by  25  per- 
cent. Fueling  these  gains  are 
Jordan’s  modern  feed  indus- 
try and  an  efficient  infra- 
structure. 

Egg  production,  which  av- 
eraged only  80  million  eggs 
annually  during  1971-75, 
reached  an  estimated  150- 
160  million  eggs  last  year. 
Poultry  meat  output,  mean- 
while, has  also  soared — 
doubling  during  the  period 
of  1971-75  and  totaling  18,- 
000  metric  tons  in  1976. 

At  current  consumption 
levels,  Jordan  is  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  broiler  produc- 
tion, with  domestic  poultry 
farms  providing  an  esti- 
mated 95  percent  of  the 
country’s  supply.  The  level 
of  self-sufficiency  in  egg  pro- 
duction, however,  is  lower 
with  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try’s egg  output  provided  by 
local  farmers.  This  could  in- 
crease this  year,  however,  as 
the  five  largest  egg  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  more 
than  double  their  capacity 
from  the  current  30,000  lay- 
ers each  to  about  75,000 
layers  each. 

As  Jordan’s  poultry  meat 
output  has  increased,  im- 
ports have  decreased;  im- 
ports of  poultry  meat  in 
1975,  according  to  Jor- 
danian trade  statistics,  were 


Mr.  Pitcher  is  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Attache  in  Damascus. 


1,408  tons — 28  percent 
less  than  those  of  1974. 

Egg  imports,  however, 
have  increased  (85  million 
eggs  in  1975,  compared 
with  81  million  in  1974). 
Jordan  has  also  begun  ex- 
porting shell  eggs — 650,- 
000  in  1975 — practically  all 
of  which  were  shipped  to 
Kuwait. 

Domestic  egg  marketing 
is  generally  in  open  trays  of 
30  eggs  each.  Eggs  are  cur- 
rently subject  to  price  con- 
trols and  sell  for  a maxi- 
mum of  9 U.S.  cents  each. 

Jordanian  broiler  market- 
ing recently  underwent  a 
major  change  in  Amman, 
which  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  country’s  popula- 
tion. As  of  late  1976,  all 
domestically  produced  broil- 
ers were  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  new  poultry  proces- 
sing plant  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipal Government,  and  op- 
erated by  a firm  jointly 
owned  by  Jordan's  two  ma- 
jor feedmills.  A small  poul- 
try plant  is  also  located 
in  Irbid,  Jordan’s  second 
largest  city,  where  farmers 
and  merchants  can  slaugh- 
ter their  own  poultry. 

The  Jordanian  poultry  in- 
dustry has  come  a long  way 
from  the  days  when  poultry 
houses  were  merely  con- 
verted living  quarters  with 
inadequate  ventilation,  often 
giving  rise  to  respiratory  in- 
fections. Today  farmers  are 
building  conventional  broiler 
houses  and  controlled-en- 
vironment  layer  houses. 

Near  Amman  there  is 


one  farm  with  two  such 
houses  — accommodating 
20,000  birds  each;  a third 
unit  is  also  under  construc- 
tion. These  units  have  auto- 
matic feeding  devices,  litter 
scrapers,  and  egg  collectors, 
as  well  as  a feedmill,  mixing 
equipment,  and  bulk  tanks 
for  feed. 

Poultry  diseases,  particu- 
larly Newcastle  disease,  res- 
piratory infections,  and  Coc- 
cidiosis,  are  still  fairly  wide- 
spread in  Jordan,  however. 
Newcastle  disease  continues 
to  cause  serious  poultry  los- 
ses in  Jordan,  at  times  even 
among  vaccinated  flocks. 
With  modern  housing,  sound 
management  practices,  and 
the  use  of  coccidiostats  in 
feed,  problems  with  Cocci- 
diosis  have  been  lessened. 

Although  the  growth  of 
Jordan's  modern  feed  indus- 
try has  greatly  increased 
poultry  production,  Jordan 
needs  to  import  most  of  its 
feed  ingredients,  as  the  only 
domestically  produced  grain 
products  are  wheat  bran  and 
barley. 

With  the  loss  of  grain  and 
protein  meal  sources  in  Leb- 
anon, most  of  the  imported 
ingredients  are  shipped  to 
Aqaba  on  the  Red  Sea, 
where  bulk  handling  facili- 
ties are  still  to  be  built. 

As  a result,  the  Jordanian 
feed  industry  must  arrange 
for  all  of  its  feed  supplies 
directly  from  foreign  sour- 
ces. The  transportation  sys- 
tem for  this  method  requires 
up  to  3 months  between 
ordering  and  delivery  to  one 
of  the  feedmills  in  Amman. 

The  United  States  did  not 
share  directly  in  Jordan’s  in- 
creased imports  of  feed  in- 
gredients in  1976 — U.S. 
trade  statistics  show  no 
corn  or  soybean  exports  to 
Jordan.  (U.S.  grain  ship- 
ments to  Jordan  consisted 
of  wheat,  much  of  which  was 
sold  under  Title  I of  Public 
Law  480.)  Jordan  does  not 
directly  import  corn  and  soy- 
bean meal  from  the  United 
States  because  Jordan  pre- 


fers less-than-full  cargoes  of 
corn,  and  the  port  of  Aqaba 
cannot  handle  bulk  deliver- 
ies of  soybean  meal,  neces- 
sitating imports  of  bagged 
soybean  meal. 

Although  a number  of 
U.S.  soybean  meal  exporters 
were  contacted  by  Jordanian 
buyers,  U.S.  suppliers  either 
could  not  provide  bagged 
meal,  or  the  additional  bag- 
ging and  freight  costs  made 
U.S.  meal  too  expensive, 
compared  with  soybean  meal 
from  other  sources.  Jor- 
danian trade  data  for  1976 
could  reveal  some  U.S.  feed 
ingredients,  however,  as  pre- 
sumably there  could  be 
some  U.S.  product  delivered 
from  shipping  points  in 
Greece  or  Yugoslavia. 

Most  of  the  mixed  feeds 
sold  commercially  in  Jordan 
are  produced  in  the  three 
feedmills  in  Amman.  One  of 
these  feed  manufacturers, 
which  is  headed  by  a group 
formerly  producing  in  Leb- 
anon, also  produces  feed 
concentrates  used  by  Jor- 
danian farmers  or  exported 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  are  no  duties  or  im- 
port restrictions  on  mixed 
feeds  or  concentrates,  and, 
as  a result,  the  local  feed 
industry  has  no  import  pro- 
tection— farmers  as  well  as 
dealers  are  free  to  import 
feeds. 

In  1976,  Jordan  exported 
mixed  feeds  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iraq,  and  Lebanon.  The  ship- 
ments to  Lebanon  were  pri- 
marily during  April-June, 
when  civil  hostilities  in  Leb- 
anon cut  off  Lebanese  poul- 
try farmers’  supplies  from 
local  feedmills. 

Although  several  of  the 
Lebanese  feed  manufactur- 
ers have  not  yet  resumed 
production,  Jordan  does  not 
expect  Lebanon  to  become  a 
regular  feed  export  market. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  how- 
ever, are  expected  to  con- 
tinue as  export  customers, 
as  deliveries  can  be  trucked 
directly  to  these  various 
countries.  □ 
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Czechoslovak  1976-80 
Plan  Sets  High  Aims 
For  Farm  Sector 

By  Thomas  A.  Vankai 


Czechoslovakia’s  current  5-year  plan  has  set  high 
farm  sector  targets,  particularly  for  the  output  of  food. 
But  even  if  planned  increases  are  achieved,  that 
country  will  have  to  import  grain  and  oilseeds,  with 
the  United  States  a major  supplier. 


Continuing  a trend  started 
in  the  1971-75  develop- 
ment plan,  Czechoslovakia’s 
1976-80  program  has  set 
high  agricultural  goals — 
particularly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  feeds  and  food.  The 
plan,  released  late  last  year 
and  still  undergoing  close 
scrutiny  by  many  observers, 
indicates  the  Government 
objective — to  provide  cheap 
food  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing demand — may  result  in 
shortages  or  reconsideration 
of  price  policies. 

To  close  the  gap  between 
production  and  market  re- 
quirements, Czechoslovakia 
imported  food  and  agricul- 
tural products  valued  at 
about  $1.5  billion  annually 


The  author  is  an  agricultural 
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for  at  least  the  past  3 years. 
Imports  from  the  United 
States  have  been  on  a rising 
trend,  attaining  $172  mil- 
lion in  1976. 

In  1976,  grains  were  the 
leading  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
port to  Czechoslovakia 
($112  million)  and  soybean 
meal  ($33  million)  was  next 
in  importance.  U.S.  hide  and 
skin  exports  were  valued  at 
$11  million.  Czechoslovakia 
also  bought  U.S.  nuts,  to- 
bacco, and  miscellaneous 
oilseeds. 

Largely  developed  in  1973 
and  first  revealed  in  1975, 
the  Czechoslovak  plan  was 
presented  in  its  final  draft 
form  to  the  country’s  Par- 
liament in  mid-December 
1976.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
cumulative  gross  agricultur- 
al growth  rate  of  14-15  per- 
cent, which  equals  the  rate 
actually  achieved  in  1971- 
75.  With  the  most  modest 
growth  rate  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Czechoslovakia's  crop 
output  is  set  to  rise  between 
16  and  17  percent;  livestock 
by  13  percent. 

The  grain  target  is  for 
production  of  10-11  million 


tons  annually  between  1976- 
80,  compared  with  the  9.3- 
million-ton  average  achieved 
in  1971-75.  Except  for  a 
slight  increase  in  the  corn 
area,  the  plan  calls  for  the 
share  of  arable  land  used 
for  grain  output  to  remain 
stable  at  52  percent.  Pro- 
duction growth  will  be  gene- 
rated from  increased  yields, 
rather  than  larger  areas. 

Sugarbeet  production  is 
slated  to  rise  from  an  an- 
nual average  outturn  of  7 
million  tons  to  9 million  and 
oilseed  production  to  dou- 
ble to  240,000  tons. 

Among  the  oilseeds,  the 
largest  area  expansion  is 
planned  for  rapeseed,  less 
for  sunflowerseeds  and  soy- 
beans. But  as  in  the  case  of 
grains,  most  of  the  oilseed 
increase  is  expected  to  come 
from  higher  yields. 

Potato  area  will  be  cut, 
but  larger  yields  will  be 
called  on  to  keep  production 
at  the  present  4-million-ton 
level.  Output  of  other  crops 
such  as  pulses,  forages, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  also  is 
expected  to  rise,  while  in 
most  cases  area  will  remain 
about  the  same. 

The  average  potato  yield 
is  slated  to  rise  from  the 
1971-75  average  of  15.4 
tons  per  hectare  to  between 
18  and  19  tons.  The  planned 
grain  yield  is  expected  to 
rise  from  3.4  tons  per  hec- 
tare to  about  4.2  tons, 
sugarbeets  from  3.5  tons 
per  hectare  to  about  4.1 
tons. 

In  the  livestock  sector, 
priority  will  be  given  to  im- 
proved feeding  efficiency 
and  to  cattle  husbandry.  The 
planned  production  rise  is 
expected  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  domestic  con- 
sumption. About  100,000 
cows  are  scheduled  to  be 
added  to  the  country’s  in- 
ventory during  1976-80, 
while  annual  milk  yield  per 
cow  is  to  be  raised  from  2,- 
900  kilograms  (kg)  to  3,- 
100. 

For  the  economy  as  a 


whole,  the  1976-80  plan 
calls  for  an  investment 
growth  of  36-38  percent 
(based  on  1967  prices).  No 
sectoral  breakdown  has  been 
given,  but  it  is  likely  that 
energy-producing  industries 
and  those  exploiting  raw  ma- 
terials will  receive  particular 
preference  in  the  allotment 
of  funds.  Past  plans  called 
for  an  investment  growth  of 
39  percent  in  1971-75  and 
44  percent  in  1966-70. 

Agriculture’s  share  of  to- 
tal investments  amounted  to 
about  11  percent  in  past 
plans.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a rate  change  in  the  1976- 
80  plan.  Land  improvement, 
mechanization  of  crop  pro- 
duction, increased  livestock 
production,  and  construction 
of  greater  storage  capacity 
will  have  priority  in  the  ag- 
ricultural capital  investment 
sector. 

Grain  storage  capacity  is 
to  be  increased  by  1.6-1. 8 
million  tons.  The  target  for 
mixed  feed  production  is  7 
million  tons — more  than 
three  times  the  present  out- 
put. Meat  and  milk  proces- 
sing will  receive  priority  at- 
tention by  the  food  industry. 

Land  improvement  proj- 
ects will  bring  an  additional 

60.000  hectares  under  irri- 
gation, and  300,000  hec- 
tares under  drainage. 

Investments  in  farm 
mechanization  will  be  used 
to  finance  purchase  of  49,- 
000  tractors  and  10,000 
combines.  Following  the 
policy  under  which  each  of 
the  CEMA  (Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Mutual  Assistance) 
countries  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  types 
of  machinery,  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  import  all  of  its 
combines  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  About 

20.000  tractors  will  be 
bought  from  various  CEMA 
members.  Czechoslovakia 
will  have  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  40-120  horsepower 
tractors. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  grain 
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harvesting  had  been  com- 
pletely mechanized,  sugar- 
beet  harvesting  95  percent, 
and  potato  harvesting  only 
50  percent  mechanized.  Dur- 
ing 1977,  farm  machines 
will  be  put  into  service  hav- 
ing greater  capacity  and 
speed  than  those  now  in  op- 
eration and  repair  facilities 
will  be  moved  to  strategically 
located  service  depots.  This 
centralization,  plus  advanced 
training  for  some  mechan- 
ics, should  improve  work- 
manship and  reduce  costs. 

New  production  facilities 
will  include  seven  meat  pro- 
cessing plants,  seven  dairy, 
two  freezing,  and  three 
malting  operations.  A sugar- 


mill  in  Trebisov  will  be  re- 
modeled. 

Farm  use  of  fertilizer  on 
agricultural  land,  which  rose 
by  40  percent  during  the 
past  two  5-year  periods,  is 
slated  to  climb  21  percent — 
to  268  kg  per  hectare — in 
the  1976-80  period.  Czecho- 
slovakia relies  heavily  on 
fertilizer  imports  from  the 
USSR.  In  exchange  for  an 
unrevealed  yearly  amount  of 
fertilizer,  the  Czechoslovaks 
have  cooperated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  building  fer- 
tilizer factories  in  the  USSR. 

Czechoslovakia  also  in- 
tends to  boost  its  use  of 
plant-protecting  chemicals. 

One  of  the  factors  that 


could  slow  Czechoslovakia’s 
economic  growth  in  the  next 
5 years  is  the  country’s 
labor  shortage.  The  popula- 
tion growth  rate  was  only 
0.35  percent  between  1957 
and  1963.  When  the  chil- 
dren born  in  these  years 
start  working  in  the  1976- 
80  period,  their  numbers 
will  add  little  to  the  labor 
pool. 

At  present,  1 million  work- 
ers— 12  percent  of  the  labor 
force — are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, the  equivalent  of 
one  worker  for  each  7 hec- 
tares of  land.  In  1970  the 
ratio  was  1:6.  The  Govern- 
ment is  eager  to  halt  the  out- 
flow of  farm  labor,  there  be- 


From top:  Advertisement 
promoting  Czechoslovak 
hams,  a product  whose 
export  will  probably  be 
pushed  during  the  current 
5-year  plan;  a display  of 
farm  machines  at  Nitra, 
Czechoslovakia.  The  5-year 
plan  calls  for  the  purchase 
of  new  farm  machinery 
with  greater  capacity  than 
present  equipment. 


ing  insufficient  funds  to  re- 
place with  machinery  work- 
ers leaving  the  farm. 

The  target  for  1976-80 
real-income  growth — com- 
posed of  money  income  plus 
service  benefits — is  set  at 
23-25  percent,  less  than  the 
28  percent  growth  achieved 
during  the  last  5-year  plan. 
However,  real  wages  should 
be  up  13-15  percent. 

As  the  Government  is 
committed  to  keep  meat 
prices  stable,  this  income 
rise  will  make  available  more 
money,  and  demand  for 
meat  products  will  also  move 
up.  But  the  rate  of  climb 
will  probably  be  slower  than 
in  1971-75,  when  per  capita 
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“in  1976,  grains 
were  the  leading 
U.S.  agricultural 
export  to 
Czechoslovakia 
($112  million), 
and  soybean  meal 
($33  million)  was 
next  in  importance. 
U.S.  hide  and 
skin  exports  were 
valued  at 
$11  million.” 


meat  consumption  rose  13 
kg  to  80  kg,  because  cur- 
rent consumption  is  already 
at  a high  level  and  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  unable  to 
satisfy  the  new  demand  for 
more,  better  quality  meats. 

A comparison  of  planned 
per  capita  food  consumption 
for  1980,  with  actual  1974 
figures,  shows  that  use  of 
meat,  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, fats,  eggs,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  will  climb, 
that  of  sugar  and  cereals 
will  drop. 

Per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption is  slated  to  mount 
from  1974  to  1980  by  11 
kg  to  88  kg;  milk  and  dairy 
products  (excluding  butter) 
by  15  kg  to  225;  fats,  oils, 
and  butter  by  2 kg  to  22; 
fruit  by  15  kg  to  65;  and 
vegetables  by  13  kg  to  89. 

Sugar  usage  is  expected 
to  fall  by  a kilogram  per  per- 
son, cereals  by  44  kg  to  98. 
Egg  use  is  planned  to  rise 
from  293  to  308  per  person. 

These  changes  portend 
an  upgrading  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak diet — less  starchy 
foods  and  more  of  those 
high  in  protein  or  vitamins 
such  as  meats  and  fruit  and 
vegetables.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  average 
share  of  household  expendi- 
tures spent  for  food  and  bev- 
erages will  continue  to  slide. 
In  1970,  for  example,  these 
expenditures  made  up  39 
percent  of  the  total,  slipping 
to  30  percent  in  1974. 

By  now,  Czechoslovakia 
has  attained  self-sufficiency 
in  dairy  products  and  eggs, 
but  produces  only  95  per- 
cent of  its  meat  require- 
ments. The  advance  toward 
meat  self-sufficiency  may  be 
slowed  if  its  demand  con- 
tinues to  outpace  increases 
in  production,  which  could 
force  the  country  to  import 
more  meat. 

Farm  products  made  up 
22  percent  of  all  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's imports  in  1971- 
75,  but  only  8 percent  of  its 
exports.  Cotton,  grains  and 
livestock  feed,  and  fruits  and 


vegetables  were  the  major 
agricultural  imports.  Grain 
imports  averaged  1.5  million 
tons  annually  during  1971- 
75,  but  were  only  1 million 
tons  in  1974  and  1975.  If 
Czechoslovak  grain  produc- 
tion plans  are  achieved, 
grain  imports  will  continue 
to  decline. 

By  contrast,  the  buildup 
of  the  mixed  feed  industry 
could  boost  the  share  of  pro- 
tein feeds  in  animal  rations 
and  lead  to  larger  imports. 
Oilmeal  imports  increased 
from  an  annual  average  of 
370,000  tons  in  1966-70  to 
almost  twice  that  in  1971- 
75.  At  present,  Czechoslo- 
vakia’s share  of  protein  feed 
in  feed  concentrates  is  well 
below  the  share  for  coun- 
tries in  Western  Europe. 

Principal  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  to  Czechoslovakia 
will  probably  continue  to  be 
soybean  meal  and  cattle 
hides.  The  United  States 
also  will  probably  export 
grain  to  Czechoslovakia  in 
years  when  local  production 
drops  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— the  principal  Czecho- 
slovak supplier — suffers  si- 
multaneous grain  shortfalls. 

Although  most  details  of 
the  1976-80  program  are 
lacking,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine how  a plan  developed 
in  1973  can  be  put  into  ef- 
fect without  undergoing  seri- 
ous modification.  In  the  past 
3 years,  Czechoslovakia’s 
trade  terms  have  deterior- 
ated seriously.  To  correct 
the  imbalance,  the  country 
needs  to  export  more  and 
import  less.  But  working 
against  this  requirement  is 
the  1975  renegotiation  of 
intra-CEMA  prices,  which 
adversely  affects  Czechoslo- 
vak efforts  to  improve  the 
import-export  standing.  The 
country  had  a trade  surplus 
in  1971  and  1972,  but  de- 
ficits in  following  years  that 
reached  $839  million  in 
1975. 

In  1976,  Czechoslovakia’s 
agricultural  sector  put  a pro- 
nounced drag  on  the  econ- 


omy, the  result  of  produc- 
tion shortfalls.  Also,  the 
total  trade  deficit  continued 
unimproved.  Total  imports 
in  1976  exceeded  exports 
by  $665  million  (US$l=Kcs 
5.80),  part  of  which  was  an 
almost  $620-million  deficit 
with  non-CEMA  countries. 

The  budgetary  drain 
caused  by  Czechoslovakia's 
buying  more  foreign  goods 
at  higher  prices  has  been 
hedged  in  the  short  run  by 
foreign  loans,  but  settling 
servicing  costs  and  repay- 
ment of  the  debts  cannot  be 
postponed  too  long.  In  any 
event,  their  effect  on  the 
economy  can  only  be  ad- 
verse. 

The  total  investment 
growth  rate  in  1976-80  is 
planned  to  be  slower  than 
in  the  past  5 years.  So,  even 
if  achieved,  this  growth  may 
not  generate  the  same  rate 
of  output  expansion  as  in 
1971-75. 

Higher  fertilizer  usage 
may  not  result  in  the  yield 
boost  experienced  in  the 
past,  and  the  growth  rate  of 
utilization  is  dropping  from 
the  1971-75  level. 

The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment is  aware  that  financial 
assistance  to  the  agricul- 
tural sector  will  not  by  itself 
adequately  stimulate  pro- 
duction. The  Government  is 
also  depending  on  produc- 
tion specialization  and  co- 
operation among  collective 
and  State  farms  to  boost 
productivity  by  enlarging  the 
size  of  production  units.  At 
the  end  of  1975,  24  percent 
of  the  country’s  eggs,  33 
percent  of  its  broilers,  and 
61  percent  of  its  hogs  were 
produced  by  small-scale  op- 
erations. 

Also  under  study  are 
methods  to  improve  tech- 
nology of  forage  utilization 
and  boost  protein  ratios  to 
cut  feed  import  needs.  More 
comprehensive  mechaniza- 
tion might  cut  labor  costs, 
while  improved  transporta- 
tion and  storage  can  proba- 
bly reduce  grain  losses.  □ 
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Ivory  Coast  Goals: 
Sugar  Self-Sufficiency 
Plus  Exports 

By  Robert  E.  Haresnape 


The  Ivory  Coast  Govern- 
ment plans  to  add  sugar 
to  its  list  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  goals. 

As  recently  as  1974,  the 
Ivory  Coast  relied  entirely  on 
imports  for  its  sugar  needs, 
but  the  first  year’s  operation 
during  the  1974/75  market- 
ing year  of  the  first  of  sev- 
eral projected  plantation-mill 
complexes  resulted  in  a 
modest  5,000  metric  tons  of 
sugar  production  during  that 
year. 

The  country’s  official  goal, 
which  is  now  considered  op- 
timistic, is  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  production  capacity  by 
1985. 

Since  the  Sahel  drought 
of  1970-74,  the  Ivory  Coast 
has  become  self-sufficient  in 
rice,  and  has  implemented  a 
project  for  self-sufficiency  in 
meat  production. 

Per  capita  income  in  the 
Ivory  Coast  is  among  the 
highest  in  Africa.  Agricul- 
ture, the  basis  of  the  coun- 
try's economy,  derives  its 
strength  mainly  from  an  ex- 
tensive area  of  fertile  land 
and  abundant  water  supplies 
for  irrigation  and  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Real  annual  growth  aver- 
aged almost  8 percent  dur- 
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ing  the  1960’s  and  over  6 
percent  during  1970-75. 
Stability,  steady  growth,  and 
liberal  investment  policies 
have  attracted  foreign  capi- 
tal as  well  as  international 
and  bilateral  loans. 

As  a result  of  this  favor- 
able economic  climate,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  which  now 
ranks  third  among  world 
producers  of  cocoa  and  cof- 
fee, expects  to  move  up  to 
the  leading  position  in  cocoa 
and  to  third  place  in  world 
output  of  palm  oil. 

Cotton  textile  and  pine- 
apple industries  also  have 
been  developed,  and  timber 
exports  have  become  an  im- 
portant foreign  exchange 
earner. 

Land  preparation  for  the 
first  Ivorian  sugar  planta- 
tion-refinery (Ferke  I)  was 
begun  in  mid-1972  at  a site 
on  a tributary  of  the  Banda- 
ma  River,  near  Ferkessedou- 
gou.  By  December  1974,  the 
refinery  was  ready  to  receive 
its  first  sugarcane  for  pro- 
cessing. 

The  first  months  of  opera- 
tion during  1974/75  were 
plagued  by  production  de- 
lays. However,  the  1975/76 
outturns  reached  20,000 
tons,  and  the  1976/77  level 
was  more  than  40,000  tons. 

The  Ferke  I project  is  the 
only  one  designed  to  refine 
sugar.  It  is  an  integrated  op- 
eration, including  6,000  hec- 
tares of  cane-growing  area, 


a manmade  65-million-cubic 
meter  reservoir,  a mill  that 
can  crush  5,000  tons  of 
cane  per  day,  a refinery  that 
can  produce  150  tons  of 
sugar  per  day,  and  a cubing 
plant  that  can  produce  and 
package  90  tons  of  sugar 
cubes  per  day. 

Since  only  sugar  for  do- 
mestic consumption  is  to  be 
refined,  the  one  refinery  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the 
country’s  needs. 

Construction  of  the  Ferke 
II  complex  was  begun  in  Oc- 
tober 1976  on  a site  adja- 
cent to  Ferke  I.  The  planta- 
tion will  include  more  than 

6.000  hectares  and  a mill 
with  an  annual  capacity  of 

60.000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
that  is  to  begin  trial  opera- 
tions by  the  end  of  1978.  It 
will  supply  raw  sugar  to  the 
refinery  at  Ferke  I as  needed 
for  domestic  demand,  and 
any  excess  will  be  available 
for  export. 

Besides  the  two  Ferke 
sites,  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  foreign  firms  for 
the  construction  and  imple- 
mentation of  four  other  com- 
plexes. 

The  third  plantation-mill 
complex  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Borotou-Koro,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sassandra  and 
Boa  Rivers.  Land  is  being 
cleared  and  onsite  nurseries 
expanded. 

The  plan  envisages  a cane 
harvest  on  1,800  hectares 
by  the  end  of  1978  and  on 

5.000  hectares  by  1980/81. 
The  mill  eventually  will  pro- 
duce 45,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  for  export. 

The  fourth  complex  will 
be  located  at  Zuenoula, 
along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Bandama  River.  A reservoir 
is  to  be  constructed  to  sup- 
ply water  for  the  6,800-hec- 
tare plantation  and  the  mill, 
which  will  produce  50,000- 

60.000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
annually.  Initial  crushing  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  late 
1979. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  com- 
plexes are  to  be  located  at 


Comoe-Serebou  and  Katiola- 
Marabadiassa.  Both  projects 
are  scheduled  to  produce 
about  50,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  for  export,  with  trial 
operations  to  begin  by  1980. 

In  addition  to  these  six 
projects,  four  other  sites  are 
under  consideration:  Niaka- 
ramandougou,  Mankonobere, 
and  Dimbokro  I and  II. 

The  official  development 
plan  calls  for  as  many  as  12 
complexes  to  be  in  opera- 
tion by  1985  with  a total 
production  capacity  of  600,- 
000  tons — 100,000  tons  for 
projected  domestic  use  and 

500,000  tons  for  export. 

However,  world  inflation 
has  increased  the  cost,  re- 
duced the  availability  of  in- 
ternational funds  for  financ- 
ing, and  has  pressed  the 
Ivorian  balance-of-payments 
position  to  the  extent  that 
this  schedule  is  now  regard- 
ed as  too  ambitious. 

Other  uncertainties  are 
the  availability  of  skilled 
managers  and  technicians 
as  well  as  field  labor,  and 
whether  world  sugar  prices 
will  stabilize  at  a level  that 
will  provide  incentive  for 
further  investment. 

Consequently,  the  Ivorians 
are  now  hoping  to  have  the 
six  sugar  complexes  in  full 
operation  by  1982,  which 
would  provide  a production 
capacity  of  about  300,000 
tons,  leaving  about  200,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  for  export. 

All  sugar  projects  are  to 
be  owned  by  Sodesucre,  a 
development  corporation  set 
up  under  the  Ivorian  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture.  Planta- 
tion and  mill  operations  are 
to  be  performed  initially  by 
contractors. 

Sodesucre  is  responsible 
for  recruiting  and  training 
Ivorians  to  take  over  the 
management  and  operation 
of  the  complexes.  Financing 
for  the  five  projects  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $1  billion, 
of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  to  be  supplied  by 
foreign  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Government.  □ 
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U.S.  Wheat  Team  Sees 
Asian  Market  Growth 

By  Richard  K.  Baum 


Although  the  United  States  has  established  wheat 
markets  in  many  Asian  countries,  U.S.  wheat 
marketing  specialists  constantly  are  seeking  new 
customers  for  U.S.  wheat  in  the  Far  East,  as  well 
as  boosting  U.S.  market  shares  in  traditional 
wheat-purchasing  countries. 


Wheat  markets  through- 
out the  Asian  area  are 
expected  to  continue  ex- 
panding during  the  next  5 
years,  according  to  a team 
of  wheat  marketing  special- 
ists 1 who  visited  10  Asian 
countries  this  past  spring. 
One  of  the  most  promising 
markets  found  on  the  trip 
was  Sri  Lanka.  According  to 
the  team,  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
credit  could  gain  the  United 
States  a new  market  for 
wheat  in  that  country. 

A report  on  each  of  the 
countries  visited  follows: 

Sri  Lanka.  The  chairman 
of  Sri  Lanka's  Flour  Milling 
Corporation  has  proposed  a 
trial  import  of  5,000  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter Ordinary  wheat,  which 
may  be  the  key  to  future 
purchases  of  U.S.  wheat 
that  could  total  as  much  as 

130,000  tons  of  wheat  an- 


1 Members  of  the  March  25- 
April  27  trip  were  Dale  B. 
Douglas,  Foreign  Market  De- 
velopment, Grain  and  Feed 
Division,  FAS;  Don  Wisdom, 
chairman  of  the  board,  West- 
ern Wheat  Associates,  USA, 
Inc;  and  the  author. 
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nually  for  the  mill  and  300,- 
000  tons  of  wheat  for  mill- 
ing in  transit  in  Singapore. 

By  milling  in  transit  in 
Singapore,  U.S.  wheat  can 
probably  compete  with  wheat 
flour  from  the  European 
Community  by  saving  on 
ocean  freight  costs. 

Sri  Lanka’s  wheat  con- 
sumption is  roughly  55,000 
tons  per  month.  Flour  con- 
sumption was  expected  to 
decrease  by  5,000  tons  per 
month  this  summer,  owing 
to  a record  rice  harvest  this 
year,  but  flour  consumption 
was  expected  to  pick  up 
later. 

Plans  for  expanding  Sri 
Lanka’s  present  flour  mill 
capacity  from  130,000  tons 
to  300,000  tons  annually 
appear  to  be  delayed.  The 
Government’s  goal  is  to  re- 
duce wheat  and  flour  im- 
ports in  the  future  to  a total 
of  300,000  tons  of  wheat. 

In  1976/77,  Sri  Lanka, 
which  is  primarily  a flour 
market,  imported  some 

100,000  tons  of  U.S.  flour. 

Singapore.  While  in  Singa- 
pore, the  wheat  team  inves- 
tigated the  feasibility  of  mill- 
ing U.S.  wheat  in  transit  for 
Sri  Lanka.  Singapore  is  in- 
deed interested  in  this  pos- 
sibility— provided  financial 
arrangements  could  be 


made.  In  Singapore,  U.S. 
wheat — particularly  bread- 
type — continues  to  have  a 
reputation  for  superior  qual- 
ity. 

While  Singapore’s  imports 
of  U.S.  wheat  for  the  domes- 
tic market  are  small  (34,- 
737  tons),  the  country  is  an 
excellent  transit  point,  as 
well  as  possessing  good  silo 
storage  and  milling  capacity. 

Singapore  used  to  mill 
wheat  for  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, but  as  these  countries 
construct  their  own  mills 
Singapore  has  more  capa- 
city than  is  needed  for  the 
country’s  110,000-ton  wheat 
usage. 

Indonesia.  Officials  of  the 
Indonesian  Food  Corpora- 
tion (BULOG),  a Government 
purchasing  agency,  estimate 
1.2  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  1.5  million  tons  of  rice 
will  be  imported  this  fiscal 
year  (starting  April  1,  1977). 
As  such,  the  country  is  an 
expanding  market.  Of  these 
estimates,  the  United  States 
will  probably  supply  some 

500.000  tons  of  wheat  and 

350.000  tons  of  rice  to  In- 
donesia. 

India.  With  Government 
foodgrain  stocks  now  esti- 
mated at  22-23  million  tons 
(16-17  million  tons  of  which 
are  wheat),  India  is  currently 
self-sufficient  in  foodgrains. 
As  a result,  there  are  no 
plans  at  present  for  sub- 
stantial wheat  imports  in 
1977/78.  In  addition,  this 
year's  wheat  harvest  is  esti- 
mated to  be  only  slightly  be- 
low last  year’s  record  28.3 
million  tons. 

Assuming  no  imports  and 
a poor  monsoon  season,  In- 
dia's stocks  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  within  18 
months. 

With  permanent  storage 
facilities  unable  to  handle 
the  large  stocks,  an  esti- 
mated 6-7  million  tons  of 
wheat  are  now  in  temporary 
open  storage  in  plastic-cov- 
ered bags  on  pallets.  This  is 
considered  to  be  a tempo- 
rary, experimental  program 


that  has  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Despite  high  stocks,  India 
will  continue  to  be  a sub- 
stantial cash  wheat  importer 
during  future  years  of  be- 
low-average  monsoons, 
which  historically  are  2 out 
of  5 years.  India  is  now  in 
its  third  year  of  good-to- 
average  weather,  so  a poor 
monsoon  can  be  expected 
soon. 

India  has  a good  foreign 
exchange  position  of  $3  bil- 
lion, enabling  the  country  to 
buy  grain  for  cash  when 
necessary.  Australia  can  be 
expected  to  be  more  of  a 
competitor  for  the  Indian 
market  in  the  future. 

India  has  some  250  flour 
mills,  with  a total  grinding 
capacity  of  6 million  tons, 
but  grind  has  been  under  2 
million  tons  for  the  past  2 
years.  With  abundant  stocks 
of  wheat,  this  amount  is  ex- 
pected to  increase,  however. 
The  primary  problems  fac- 
ing the  industry  are  obsolete 
mills,  lack  of  technically 
trained  millers  and  cereal 
chemists,  and  the  Govern- 
ment requirement  that  mills 
accept  and  use  a large  per- 
centage of  low-quality  wheat. 

Thailand.  The  United 
States  continues  to  increase 
its  share  of  Thailand’s  ex- 
panding wheat  market;  the 
U.S.  share  of  Thailand’s 
120,000-ton  import  total  in 
1976  was  75  percent,  com- 
pared with  37  percent  in 
1972. 

The  long-term  outlook  is 
for  a continued  increase  in 
Thailand's  wheat  imports  as 
they  are  needed  to  bolster 
foodgrain  supplies,  along 
with  rice.  Thailand’s  domes- 
tic rice  production  has  con- 
tinued at  present  levels  only 
through  expanding  area; 
yields  per  hectare  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  world  (1.8 
tons  per  hectare,  compared 
with  6 tons  per  hectare  in 
Japan  and  an  average  yield 
of  2.45  tons  per  hectare  for 
the  world). 

Rice  is  losing  ground  as  a 
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top  export  to  sugar,  tapioca, 
corn,  and  rubber  exports. 

The  United  States  and 
Thailand  are  the  world's 
largest  rice  exporters,  ex- 
pecting to  ship  2.2  million 
and  2.0  million  tons,  re- 
spectively, this  year.  With 
this  level  of  exports,  Thai 
rice  stocks  at  the  end  of 
1977  will  be  the  lowest  in 
recent  years. 

Philippines.  The  Philippine 
Government  virtually  con- 
trols the  development  of  the 
country's  wheat  market.  The 
National  Grains  Authority 
(NGA)  imports  all  grains, 
and  decides  the  resale  price 
of  wheat  to  the  mills,  as  well 
as  ceiling  prices  on  flour 
and  rice. 

The  most  effective  way  to 
expand  the  market  for  wheat 
foods  in  this  country  would 
be  lowering  wheat  prices  to 
millers  to  equal  world  prices, 
thus  lowering  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

While  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  NGA  will  lower  prices 
that  far,  it  may  make  some 
downward  adjustments  on 
prices,  particularly  of  soft 
wheat.  There  has  been  sig- 
nificant expansion — some 
25  percent — in  Philippine 
wheat  imports  during  the 
past  18  months.  Wheat  pur- 
chases were  expected  to  ex- 
ceed some  825,000  tons  in 
1976/77. 

The  United  States  contin- 
ues to  supply  100  percent 
of  the  Philippines'  soft 
wheat  imports.  In  1976/77, 
owing  to  low-priced  Canadi- 
an wheat,  the  United  States 
will  only  supply  50  percent 
of  the  Philippines  protein 
wheat  purchases.  This  year, 
CCC  credit  is  helping  to 
make  U.S.  wheat  prices 
more  competitive  with  Cana- 
dian wheat  prices. 

Republic  of  China  (Tai- 
wan). Although  Canada  has 
been  pressing  for  higher 
Taiwanese  imports  of  Cana- 
dian wheat,  Taiwan  will  im- 
port the  amounts  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  from  the 
United  States  covered  in  its 


5-year  agreement  with  the 
private  trade. 

Thus  far,  only  21,000 
tons  of  Canadian  wheat  have 
been  purchased,  but  an  ad- 
ditional purchase  may  be 
made  later  in  the  year. 

The  annual  agreement  be- 
tween Taiwanese  flour  mil- 
lers and  the  Australian 
Wheat  Board  for  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  is  likely  to  be 
renewed. 

Per  capita  consumption 
of  wheat  foods  has  stopped 
increasing  in  Taiwan,  but  is 
expected  to  start  growing 
again  in  the  next  3 years. 
Taiwanese  flour  millers  are 
worried  about  their  ability  to 
market  the  50,000-ton  in- 
creases programmed  in  the 
U.S.  private  trade-Taiwan 
agreement  starting  in  July 
1977. 

Republic  of  Korea.  The 

outlook  is  good  for  in- 
creased South  Korean  im- 
ports of  wheat  during  the 
coming  year,  owing  to  a 
short  domestic  barley  crop 
of  1 million  tons.  Total 
wheat  purchases  in  1977 
are  estimated  at  1.85  mil- 
lion tons,  compared  with  1.7 
million  last  year.  Wheat  im- 
ports may  even  exceed  this 
goal,  owing  to  brisk  sales  of 
flour  and  cereal. 

The  local  barley  crop  may 
be  short  as  much  as  700,- 
000  tons  in  1977,  owing  to 
winterkill  and  drought,  ne- 
cessitating estimated  barley 
imports  of  some  500,000 
tons.  A sizable  portion  of 
this  amount  is  likely  to  be 
from  the  United  States. 

With  the  reduced  South 
Korean  barley  crop,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  efforts  to 
move  some  of  the  1.4-mil- 
lion-ton  rice  surplus  into 
consumption.  It  is  estimated 
that  a carryover  of  1 million 
tons  would  still  be  available, 
assuming  a normal  rice  crop 
this  year. 

Rice  is  not  fully  substi- 
tutable for  barley  in  food  pat- 
terns, however.  As  a result, 
the  Government  does  not 
feel  it  is  contradictory  to 


continue  importing  wheat  in 
the  face  of  surplus  rice,  be- 
cause wheat  is  at  an  attrac- 
tive low  price. 

With  corn  prices  higher, 
the  National  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Association  is  con- 
sidering importation  of  up  to 

100,000  tons  of  feed  wheat, 
possibly  from  Canada  or 
Australia.  Both  of  these 
countries  are  pushing  hard 
for  Korean  wheat  purchases 
for  balance-of-trade  reasons. 

Wheat  foods  are  well  es- 
tablished in  South  Korea; 
when  the  Government  sus- 
pended its  2 riceless  days 
per  week,  it  had  little  effect, 
as  Koreans  continued  to  eat 
wheat  foods. 

Similar  to  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines,  South  Korea  has 
a flour  price  stabilization 
program  for  consumers.  The 
difference  between  world 
prices  and  fixed  Korean 
prices  is  put  into  a contin- 
gency fund  controlled  by  the 
Government;  this  fund  is  to 
be  used  in  the  future  to  sub- 
sidize flour  to  consumers 
should  world  wheat  prices 
rise  beyond  fixed  prices. 

Super  cereal  (bulgur)  con- 
sumption is  increasing  in 
Korea,  owing  partly  to  the 
short  barley  crop.  Last  year, 

100.000  tons  of  wheat  were 
programmed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  during  1977, 
super  cereal  processors  are 
requesting  wheat  imports  of 
up  to  275,000  tons.  The 
Government  may  purchase 

125.000  tons  of  this  prod- 
uct for  its  various  feeding 
programs,  including  for  the 
military. 

Japan.  The  politically  sen- 
sitive problem  of  an  increas- 
ing surplus  of  highly  subsi- 
dized domestic  rice  is  the 
primary  threat  to  expand- 
ing— or  even  maintaining — 
the  wheat  market  in  Japan. 
In  spite  of  rice  consumption 
promotional  programs,  rice 
consumption  continues  to 
decline.  As  a result,  rice  in- 
terests are  calling  for  a re- 
duction in  wheat  imports, 
which  stood  at  5.5  million 


tons  in  1976/77  (July- 
June),  and  are  projected  at 
5.65  million  in  1977/78. 

Japan’s  Food  Agency  pur- 
chased 86,633  tons  of  U.S. 
barley  in  1976,  the  highest 
level  in  10  years.  Japan 
would  have  bought  more, 
but  U.S.  exports  to  Europe 
and  a stronger  U.S.  domes- 
tic feedgrain  market  pushed 
the  price  up  too  high.  U.S. 
barley  will  be  purchased, 
however,  when  prices  are 
competitive. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Japan  will  con- 
tinue annual  barley  agree- 
ments with  Canada  for  900,- 
000  tons  and  Australia  for 

650,000  tons. 

Malaysia.  U.S.  wheat  im- 
ports by  Malaysia — at  10,- 
000-15,000  tons — are  only 
a small  share  of  Malaysia’s 
400,000-ton  import  total. 
The  market  is  dominated  by 
Australia,  owing  to  Austral- 
ia’s proximity,  lower  ocean 
freight  costs,  limited  and 
shallow  ports,  and  the  tradi- 
tional use  of  Australia's 
wheat.  □ 


Good  Rains  Aid 
Indian  Grain 


After  2 weeks  of  light  pre- 
cipitation, heavy  rains  fell 
over  most  of  India’s  Provin- 
ces, making  the  week  ending 
August  31,  the  best  of  the 
current  monsoon  season. 
During  the  first  3 months 
(June-August)  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  virtually  all 
of  the  kharif  (fall)  grain  area 
received  normal  or  above- 
normal  rainfall.  Precipitation 
was  more  timely  and  better 
distributed  than  last  year’s. 

Prospects  are  now  for  a 
possible  record  rice  crop. 
Nevertheless,  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  monsoon 
season  over,  precipitation 
during  September  definitely 
will  be  crucial.  □ 
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World  Meal,  Oil  Output 
Heads  for  New  Record 

By  Alan  E.  Holz 


World  production  of  high 
protein  meals  during 
1978  as  of  September  13 
was  projected  at  78.2  mil- 
lion metric  tons  (soybean 
meal  equivalent),  11.6  mil- 
lion tons  above  the  reduced 
1977  volume  and  5.4  mil- 
lion tons  above  the  previous 
record  volume  of  1976. 1 

The  expected  sharp  gain 
largely  reflects  indications 
of  a record  1977  U.S.  soy- 
bean harvest  on  expanded 
area  and  improved  rainfall 
in  many  major  producing 
regions. 


The  author  is  supervisory 
agricultural  economist,  For- 
eign Commodity  Analysis, 
Oilseeds  and  Products,  FAS. 


Also,  a sharp  gain  is  pro- 
jected for  foreign  produc- 
tion, based  on  larger  out- 
turns of  rapeseed  in  Canada, 
sunflowerseed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  peanuts  in  India,  as 
well  as  expectations  of  fur- 
ther expansion  in  Southern 
Hemisphere  soybean  har- 
vests. 

Although  production  of 
meal  and  oil  is  rebounding 
strongly,  pipeline  stocks 
have  been  trimmed  this  year 
and  need  to  be  replenished. 
Meal  supply  for  1978  at 
80.4  million  tons  is  only  3.2 
million  tons  above  the  long- 
term trend,  compared  with 
2.3  million  tons  below  trend 
in  1977  and  5.2  million  tons 
above  trend  in  1976. 


Oil  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  abundant  in  1978, 
with  supply  projected  at 

54.0  million  tons,  2.0  mil- 
lion tons  above  the  long- 
term trend,  compared  with 

670.000  tons  below  trend  in 
1977  and  1.5  million  tons 
above  trend  in  1976. 

The  expected  sharp  gain 
in  1978  U.S.  meal  produc- 
tion to  about  36.5  million 
tons  (soybean  meal  equiva- 
lent), is  projected  to  ac- 
count for  74  percent  of  the 
expected  gain  in  world  meal 
production. 

During  1955-75,  the  av- 
erage annual  deviation  be- 
tween the  final  estimates  of 
USDA's  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  for  soybean  crops 
and  the  September  esti- 
mates averaged  2.9  percent, 
which  could  mean  that  the 
ultimate  outcome  could  vary 
by  plus  or  minus  1.1  million 


1 Includes  soybean,  fish, 
peanut,  sunflower,  cotton,  lin- 
seed, rapeseed,  copra,  sesa- 
me, and  palm  kernel  meals 
expressed  in  terms  of  44  per- 
cent protein  equivalent.  Meal 
production  estimates  for  1978 
include  production  from  Nor- 
thern Hemisphere  crops  har- 
vested in  the  second  half  of 


tons  (meal  basis). 

Foreign  output  of  meal  is 
preliminarily  projected  at 
41.7  million  tons  (soybean 
meal  equivalent) — 3 million 
tons  above  the  1977  esti- 
mate. 

World  output  during  1978 
of  vegetable,  animal,  and 
marine  oils  and  fats  is  pre- 
liminarily estimated  at  52.7 
million  tons— 4.9  million 
tons  above  this  year's  re- 
duced volume  and  3.3  mil- 
lion tons  above  the  previous 
record  volume  produced  in 
1976.  The  projected  gain 
largely  reflects  indication  of 
substantial  gains  in  soy- 
bean, palm,  cottonseed,  sun- 
flowerseed, rapeseed,  and 
olive  oils. 

U.S.  production  of  fats 
and  oils  is  projected  at  13.0 
million  tons — indicating  an 
above-trend  recovery  of  2.2 
million  tons.  The  projected 

1977  combined  with  esti- 
mates of  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere crops  to  be  harvested 
in  the  first  half  of  1978.  Meal 
production  data  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  assumed 
extraction  rates  applied  to 
that  portion  of  each  crop  avail- 
able for  crushing  and/or  ex- 
port and  not  actual  crushings. 


World  Oil  and  Meal:  Where  To  Look  for  Changes 


Current  FAS  oil  and  meal  forecasts  for  1978  include: 

• A 1977  U.S.  soybean  crop  of  44.7  million  tons  (1.64 
million  bushels),  10.3  million  tons  above  the  depressed 
1976  volume  and  2.6  million  tons  above  the  record  1973. 

• A 1978  Brazilian  soybean  crop  of  13.2  million  tons, 
1.2  million  tons  above  the  1977  estimate. 

• A 1978  Argentine  soybean  crop  of  1.8  million  tons,  29 
percent  above  the  second  official  estimate  of  the  1977  crop. 

• Peru’s  1978  fishmeal  output  projected  at  only  530,- 
000  tons,  compared  with  the  440,000-ton  1977  estimate — 
both  substantially  below  the  849,000  tons  produced  in 
1976.  Peru’s  fish  oil  production  in  1978  is  expected  to 
recover  only  partially  from  the  1977  level  and  remain  sub- 
stantially below  the  1976  volume  of  101,000  tons. 

• India’s  1977  peanut  crop  at  6.5  million  tons  (in-shell 
basis),  compared  with  5.8  million  tons  in  1976  and  7 mil- 
lion tons  in  1975. 

• A 1977  Soviet  sunflowerseed  crop  of  about  6.5  million 
tons,  compared  with  5.2  million  in  1976  and  5 million  tons 
in  1975. 


• Canadian  rapeseed  production  of  1.4  million  tons  in 
1977,  compared  with  932,000  tons  in  1976  and  1.75  mil- 
lion tons  in  1975. 

• U.S.  1977-crop  cottonseed  production  of  5.2  million 
tons,  compared  with  3.8  million  tons  in  1976  and  2.7  mil- 
lion in  1975. 

• U.S.  1977-crop  sunflowerseed  output  at  a record  1 
million-plus  tons,  compared  with  463,000  tons  in  1976  and 

541,000  in  1975. 

• Malaysian  palm  oil  production  for  1978  of  a record 
1.7  million  tons,  compared  with  an  estimated  1.5  million 
tons  in  1977  and  1.3  million  in  1976. 

• Mediterranean  Basin  olive  production  forecast  to  rise 
to  nearly  1.7  million  tons,  217,000  tons  above  1977  volume. 

• Philippine  copra  output  for  1978  of  2.2  million  tons, 
compared  with  2.3  million  tons  in  1977  and  a record  2.6 
million  in  1976. 

• Argentina  1977-crop  flaxseed  output  of  850,000  tons, 

compared  with  630,000  in  1976,  and  the  largest  volume 
in  more  than  a decade.  □ 
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gain  largely  reflects  an  18 
percent  gain  in  1977  crop 
soybean  plantings,  as  well 
as  an  indicated  11  percent 
improvement  in  yield. 

Foreign  output  of  fats  and 
oils  is  projected  at  39.7  mil- 
lion tons,  2.7  million  tons 
above  1977  volume.  Nor- 
mally, expansion  in  foreign 
production  accounts  for 
nearly  80  percent  of  the 
gain  in  world  output.  How- 
ever, in  1978  the  sharp  re- 
covery in  U.S.  output  will 
likely  limit  the  proportion  of 
foreign  expansion  to  roughly 
54  percent. 

The  expected  sharp  re- 
covery in  world  output  of 
oils  and  fats  in  1978  will  re- 
flect larger  export  availabili- 
ties in  many  traditional  pro- 
ducer-exporter countries  as 
well  as  improved  availabili- 
ties in  some  fat-deficit  coun- 
tries such  as  India. 

Despite  expectations  of  a 
strong  gain  in  foreign  de- 
mand for  oilseeds  and  prod- 
ucts in  1978,  the  huge  boost 
in  projected  output  will  like- 
ly result  in  a significant  re- 
covery in  ending  stocks  of 
oilseeds  and  oils  in  the  ma- 
jor producer-exporter  coun- 
tries. 

The  forecast  is  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  un- 
favorable growing  weather 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
major  producing  areas  of 
the  world.  Historically,  world 
output  has  varied  above  or 
below  the  projected  trend 
by  as  much  as  2.1  million 
tons  (meal  basis)  and  900,- 
000  tons  (oil  basis)  in  2 out 
of  3 years. 

U.S.  soybean  exports  in 
recent  months  have  exceed- 
ed previous  expectations, 
while  meal  exports  have 
lagged,  reflecting  Brazil’s 
sharply  expanded  soybean 
crushings  and  exports  of 
soybean  meal  and  a reduced 
volume  of  soybean  exports. 

During  April  1-September 
4,  aggregate  exports  of  soy- 
beans and  meal  from  the 
1977  Brazilian  crop  totaled 
about  3.9  million  tons  (meal 


basis)  or  5 percent  less  than 
in  the  same  period  a year 
earlier,  despite  a gain  in  out- 
put. 

The  lag  reflects  sales  de- 
lays by  some  Brazilian  pro- 
ducers in  the  face  of  export 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  Also,  re- 
ported damage  to  loading 
facilities  at  the  port  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  heavy 
rains  have  slowed  move- 
ments of  soybeans  and  prod- 
ucts somewhat. 

Sunflowerseed  production 
in  the  USSR  for  1977  is  still 
expected  to  be  well  above 
1976's  dismal  5.2-million- 
ton  total,  although  continu- 
ing rainy  weather  into  the 
harvest  could  lower  output 
sharply. 

The  Soviets  are  expected 
to  import  about  1.2  million 
tons  of  U.S.  soybeans  dur- 
ing fiscal  1978,  despite  the 
forecast  increase  in  the 
1977  sunflowerseed  crop 
over  the  1976  total. 


Current  efforts  to  in- 
crease meat  and  poultry  out- 
put will  exacerbate  the  con- 
tinuing feed  protein  deficit, 
and  thus  it  appears  likely 
that  the  USSR  will  continue 


to  import  some  soybeans  as 
well  as  minor  quantities  of 
other  oil-bearing  materials 
such  as  peanuts,  flaxseed, 
copra,  and  possibly  peanut 
meal  from  India.  □ 


Oilmeals  and  Oils:  World  Supply  Estimates  1 


Item 

U.S. 

stocks 

Production  - 
U.S.  Foreign 

Total 

supply 

Calculated 

1965-75 

trend 

Deviation 

from 

trend 

Mil  MT 

Mil  MT 

Mil  MT 

Mil  MT 

Mil  MT 

Percent 

Meal: 

1974 

1.5 

34.1 

34.9 

70.4 

66.8 

+3.6 

1975 

4.1 

27.1 

37.1 

68.3 

69.4 

-1.1 

1976 

4.3 

33.5 

39.4 

77.2 

72.0 

+5.2 

1977 

5.6 

28.0 

38.16 

72.13 

74.6 

-2.3 

1978 

2.2 

36.5 

41.17 

80.4 

77.2 

+3.2 

Oil: 

1974 

0.9 

12.4 

35.1 

48.3 

47.0 

+ 1.3 

1975 

1.6 

10.1 

36.3 

48.0 

48.3 

-0.3 

1976 

1.5 

12.0 

37.4 

51.0 

49.5 

+ 1.5 

1977 

2.3 

10.8 

37.0 

50.0 

50.7 

-0.7 

1978 

1.3 

13.0 

39.7 

54.0 

52.0 

+2.0 

3 Totals  computed  from  unrounded  data.  2 Includes  the  meal  and  oil 
equivalents  of  oilseeds,  vegetable,  animal,  and  marine  oils,  but  excludes 
minor  changes  indicated  in  the  Sept.  12,  1977,  U.S.  crop  report;  includes 
Northern  Hemisphere  crop  harvested  in  the  scond  half  of  1977  combined 
with  estimates  of  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  yet  to  be  harvested  in 
the  first  half  of  1978.  Oil  production  data  are  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  assumed  oil  extraction  rates  applied  to  that  portion  of  each  crop 
available  for  crushing  and/or  export  and  not  actual  crushings,  and 
therefore  represent  potential  rather  than  actual  oil  production. 


New  GSP  Regulations 


New  regulations  published 
in  the  September  9 Federal 
Register  explain  how  inter- 
ested parties,  including  for- 
eign governments,  may  pe- 
tition for  changes  in  the  U.S. 
Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences (GSP)  program. 

Petitions  should  include 
the  name  of  the  petitioner 
and  why  he  is  an  interested 
party,  a description  of  the 
product  concerned  and  its 
Tariff  Schedule  number,  and 
a statement  of  what  action 
is  requested  and  why.  Sup- 
porting data  should  show: 

• Production  and  produc- 
tion capacity; 

• Employment  and  wages, 
including  changes  that  may 
be  taking  place; 

• Competing  firms  and 
how  GSP  affects  the  com- 
petitive situation;  and 

• Developing  countries 


exporting  the  product. 

Petitions  will  normally  be 
reviewed  once  a year,  in  the 
early  autumn.  Requests  for 
immediate  consideration 
should  include  a statement 
explaining  the  urgency. 

Petitions  and  other  sub- 
missions commenting  on  pe- 
titions should  be  sent  in  20 
copies  to  the  chairman,  GSP 
Subcommittee  of  Trade 
Policy  Staff  Committee,  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Represen- 
tative for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, Room  722,  1800  G 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20506. 

The  same  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice  announced  that 
October  3 will  be  the  dead- 
line for  petitions  to  change 
GSP  product  coverage  and 
that  public  hearings  will  be 
held  on  such  petitions  be- 
ginning November  7.  □ 
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Soviet  Meat  Imports  Drop  in  76 


According  to  Soviet  data, 
imports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  in  1976  to- 
taled 362,000  tons,  the 
third  largest  volume  in  10 
years,  but  30  percent  below 
record  1974  and  1975  im- 
ports. Although  the  Soviets 
needed  to  boost  imports  in 
1976  to  offset  a decline  in 
domestic  production  and 
supply,  they  were  restricted 
to  the  lower  level  of  imports 
because  of  hard  currency 
problems. 

Imports  of  fresh,  frozen 
red  meat  showed  the  sharp- 
est decline  in  1976,  falling 
44  percent  below  record  im- 
ports in  1975.  On  the  other 
hand,  fresh,  frozen  poultry 
meat  imports  rose  21  per- 
cent above  the  reduced 
1975  level,  but  were  one- 
third  less  than  the  record 
volume  achieved  in  1971. 

Canned  meat  imports 
made  a small  2 percent  gain, 
while  imports  of  canned 
meat  and  vegetables  dou- 


bled in  volume  to  a record 
level. 

Imports  of  slaughter  cat- 
tle, at  117,413  tons  (live 
weight),  fell  almost  55  per- 
cent below  record  imports  of 

260,000  tons  in  1975.  The 
largest  drop  was  in  beef  cat- 
tle imports,  which  decreased 
almost  66  percent. 

According  to  official  So- 
viet trade  data,  the  major 
Western  nation  supplier  of 
fresh,  frozen  red  meat  to 
the  USSR  in  1976  was  New 
Zealand,  followed  by  France 
(the  top  supplier  in  1975), 
Ireland,  Finland,  and  Argen- 
tina. Imports  from  Argentina 
and  Ireland,  also  important 
suppliers  in  1975,  dropped 
off  sharply  last  year. 

Western  suppliers  of 
fresh,  frozen  poultry  meat 
to  the  USSR  were  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  and  West 
Germany.  Soviet  trade  data 
did  not  show  1976  poultry 
imports  from  the  United 
States;  however,  U.S.  broiler 


exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  that  year  were  reported 
at  2,241  tons. 

Major  sources  of  USSR 
canned  meat  imports  con- 
tinued to  be  East  European 
countries,  with  Bulgaria  sup- 
plying all  the  USSR's  im- 
ports of  canned  meat  and 
vegetables. 

Soviet  exports  of  all  meat 
and  meat  products  dropped 
7 percent  in  1976  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1971.  The 
largest  drop  was  in  fresh, 
frozen  meat  exports,  which 
fell  56  percent  to  the  lowest 
level  since  1955.  Exports  of 
canned  meat,  on  the  other 
hand,  rose  29  percent,  also 
to  a record  level. 

Because  of  improved  con- 
ditions this  year  for  the  So- 
viet livestock  sector,  and 
consequently  expected  im- 
provement in  domestic  meat 
output  and  supply,  Soviet 
imports  of  meat  and  meat 
products  in  1977  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  not  differ  too 
greatly  from  the  1976  im- 
port level.  □ 


Correction.  September  19 
issue,  page  2,  column  4,  line 
18:  The  1.4  million  bales  in- 
dicated for  India’s  1977/78 


cotton  imports  were  actually 
the  1976/77  authorized  im- 
ports in  180  kg  bales. 


Philippine 
Cotton  Use  Up 

Imports  and  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  by  the  Philip- 
pines are  expected  to  in- 
crease moderately  in  1977/ 
78.  Following  the  onset  of 
the  world  textile  recession  in 
1974,  the  Philippine  textile 
industry  began  to  show  mod- 
est profits  again  by  1976. 

In  1977/78,  consumption 
may  rise  about  15  percent 
over  that  of  1976/77  to 

135.000  bales  (480  lb  net). 

The  Philippines  imports 

almost  all  of  its  raw  cotton 
needs.  Imports  in  1977/78 
may  reach  nearly  130,000 
bales,  up  from  an  estimated 

110.000  in  1976/77.  The 

leading  source  of  imported 
cotton  is  the  United  States, 
which  supplies  90  percent 
or  more  of  requirements  in 
most  years.  However,  the 
U.S.  portion  was  83  percent 
in  1976/77,  totaling  88,000 
bales.  □ 
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